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Theological education in America is something unique. It 
has had an interesting history, and a history which is not yet 
finished ; for, if we mistake not, there are indications of no 
doubtful character that, to-day, the whole question of theolog- 
ical education is to be reopened. There is a feeling in many 
quarters that, for some reason, men trained in the divinity 
schools do not receive that which they most need for their 
work. There is still another feeling, that, perhaps, the long 
preparation of the college and seminary courses is unneces- 
sary ; that, in fact, if the work of the churches is to be done 
in any satisfactory manner, men must reach the ministry by 
some shorter way. In no particular locality do these senti- 
ments find expression, but from north, south, west and even 
east, the cry is heard. Under these circumstances, it will not 
be amiss to inquire what is being done in England in the 
line of theological training. In the present number of the 
Student we give, from the pen of an " Oxford Graduate," 
whose name, if announced, would not be altogether unknown, 
a brief account of " The study of theology at Oxford." The 
February Student will contain an article of similar character 
upon " The study of theology at Cambridge," by a Cambridge 
graduate. These papers will be found fresh, and full of in- 
formation. It will be seen that not only here in America, 
but likewise in England, the foundations are being stirred. 



Can a college student, after all, do a kind of Bible study, 
which will be valuable ? Will he not either fall into the loose 
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and unscientific habits characteristic of so much Sunday School 
work, or, going to the other extreme, become so self-conceited 
and skeptical as to be incapacitated for accomplishing anything 
really worth while ? Is it not a sort of blasphemy to put the 
Bible down to the level of the ordinary college subjects, and 
allow it to be handled by a class of men of whom some are 
Christians, some Jews, and some professed unbelievers? Is 
it right to announce to a promiscuous class that a prize will be 
offered for the best paper upon a biblical subject? Even if 
right, will anything be gained by it? Some look with con- 
tempt upon the Bible- work which a student can do. Others 
contemplate with alarm his doing anything. It cannot be 
denied that difficulties and, indeed, dangers beset the work. 
The average student is apt to be too quick in reaching con- 
clusions. The work starts in a given direction ; he does not 
always wait for the patient investigation which would lead 
him to a sure result ; he too frequently jumps, and lands — 
where? Unless the instructor is guarded in his statements, 
they will be understood to convey a meaning, broader perhaps, 
than he intended they should convey. These and other diffi- 
culties exist; but are they insuperable? Throwing aside the 
danger and delicacy of the work, is it true that the results are 
so meagre, and so worthless as to deserve contempt? For the 
answer to this question we refer to the article in this number 
on "The literary Features of the Gospels" by an Amherst 
undergraduate, a paper prepared by the writer in connection 
with the work of the Bible electives carried on under Professor 
Burroughs. Such papers show what may be done even in 
College work. They prove, if proof were necessary, the feas- 
ibility, in one direction at least, of College Bible work. 



The following letter, containing a deserved tribute to one 
whose service to the cause of New Testament study in Amer- 
ica is of great and increasing importance, is gladly given space : 

"Will you kindly allow me to correct an error to which my attention has been 
called.contained in the article on Grammatical Exegesis in the October number 
of the Student. The motto Scripturam non posse intelligi theologice, nist, 
antea sit intellectum grammatice, is not in the original edition of Buttmann's 
Grammar, but was prefixed by the American translator and editor Professor 
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Thayer. This, by the way, is not the only felicitously chosen aphorism which 
our distinguished New Testament scholar has made familiar to the eye of 
American and English-speaking students; see, for example, his Lexicon of the 
New Testament — the page opposite the title." Wm. Arnold Stevens. 

Rochester Theo. Seminary, Nov. 1889. 



It has been recently observed in a book of popular lectures 
upon biblical topics that ' ' the Bible does not suffer loss of 
beauty or majesty in translation." The results of translating 
Shakspeare, Homer or Dante are said to be the loss of force 
beauty and symmetry, while in the case of the Scriptures there 
is no such outcome. It is worth while to consider whether 
this assertion is true. If it be so, evidently it is an unneces- 
sary and useless labor to study the original languages in which 
the Bible is written ; one is simply wasting time in going 
through the processes of grammatical and philological study of 
these ancient tongues as a preparation for what is a work of 
supererogation. Is it a labor of which one may be proud, in 
the results of which one may feel satisfaction, but which, in 
actual help for the understanding of the Scriptures, is null 
and void? Does the Bible lose nothing of beauty and majesty 
in translation? That the Book retains so much of power in 
spite of its translation is the wonder, is the standing miracle 
of the ages. 

Still the losses are not inconsiderable and they lie right 
along the lines of beauty and majesty. Take an example 
cited by the writer referred to — the Book of Job. To one who 
can read it in the Hebrew its power, its majesty, its beauty 
are marvelously intensified, beyond the impression produced 
by the English translation. In all that makes up style and 
form the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures must suffer to no small 
degree in transference to another language. Especially is 
this true of the Hebrew. It is an oriental tongue. Its asso- 
nance, its turns of expression, its figurative language, its 
poetical form are the outgrowth of the oriental mind and 
infused with the oriental life. All this will hardly bear trans- 
planting. It is freely granted that the sublime thought, the 
mighty heaven-born sweep of ideas is not materially altered 
in the various versions. But the same assertion can fairly be 
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made concerning the world's greatest secular literature. So 
far, however, as language and thought are related, so long as 
the form in which an idea is expressed modifies the impres- 
sion 'of that idea upon the mind, in just such a degree will the 
translation of the Bible or of any other book fall far behind 
its original. 

He who has no knowledge of the original tongues in which 
the Bible was written need not have any apprehension lest he 
fail to obtain the correct understanding of the oracles of God 
in the version with which he may be acquainted. He need 
not fear, it may be, lest as a preacher he fail to convey to his 
hearers a right conception of biblical teaching. But correct- 
ness is a relative term. The student of the English Scriptures 
may be correct as far as he can go. The preacher may not 
blunder upon a mistranslated text and so " rightly divide " 
the truth. To grasp the fullness of meaning as revealed in 
the original marriage of thought and language — this is possi- 
ble only to one who goes to the fountain head. May it not 
be suggested also that this fullness of personal appreciation is 
fundamental to a thoroughly adequate teaching of the Truth. 
A minister may "get along " and " succeed " without a word 
of Hebrew or N. T. Greek. But has he grasped to the largest 
extent the meaning of the admonition " Preach the Word?" 



We read the Hymn of Hannah in i Samuel 2 : 1-10, and, 
having noted that it purports to be the song of one who has 
just become a mother, and is celebrating the event, we look, 
naturally enough, for some reference or allusion to the event 
which called forth the song, in other words, to the birth of 
the child Samuel. Do we find such allusion or reference? 
No. We turn over to Jonah's Hymn, which was spoken, we 
are told, from the belly of the fish. The situation was surely 
a strange one. It was such a one as necessarily to impress 
itself vividly upon the poet who passed through the experi- 
ence. It .is hardly possible that a prayer uttered under such 
circumstances should not, by some word or expression, betray 
the position and surroundings of the writer. Yet is this 
the case? Take the hymn out of the Book of Jonah and no 
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one would ever dream that it was written under the circum- 
stances alleged. We read a Psalm of David, one which is 
acknowledged to have been written by him when fleeing 
from Saul, or from Absalom. We search for direct allusions 
to the particular event which gave rise to the hymn. Our 
search is fruitless ; we find nothing. How is all this to be 
explained ? Does it mean that Hannah did not sing this 
hymn? that Jonah did not utter this prayer? that David 
wrote this particular psalm under circumstances of a more 
general nature, or not at all ? Does it mean that the compiler 
of Samuel, the narrator of the book of Jonah, the editor of 
the Psalms selected from some source a hymn or prayer, 
originally prepared under other circumstances, and placed it 
in the mouth of the speaker, just as a modern novelist places 
conversations in the mouth of his characters? Before accept- 
ing this explanation, let us examine the case more closely : 

(1) The composition under consideration is poetry. In 
accordance with the lyric character of the composition, details 
are omitted. The great underlying thought is seized upon in 
each case ; this thought is developed. Is it not always so in 
lyric poetry, whether sacred or profane? 

(2) The history which lies back of these wonderful poems 
is unique. It was shaped by a divine mind toward a definite 
end. The poem must, of necessity, share in this character- 
istic. The experiences of these writers were representative. 
They were led "to discern in their own individual experience 
the universal laws of the divine economy, and to recognize 
its significance for the whole course of the Kingdom of God." 
And so their own peculiar circumstances are soon lost sight of 
in the wider view of the dealings of God's providence. 

(3) Still another fact deserves notice in reference to the 
Psalms which are supposed to have been written in connec- 
tion with certain historical events. A time came in the his- 
tory of the Psalter, when the Psalms were to be used for 
public worship. The truth is, that our Psalter owes its pres- 
ent form, and its present contents to this fact. Many 
poems, like the Song of Moses (Ex. 15), Deborah's song 
(Judg. 5), were not included because they were not adapted 
to the uses of public worship. There is certain evidence 
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also that the editor of the psalter took psalms and adapted 
them to this particular purpose. Just what changes were 
made can never be accurately ascertained ; but it may well be 
supposed that individual references in a given Psalm were 
omitted, when that Psalm came to serve a national purpose. 
The same Spirit which had made the Psalm the expression 
of an individual experience, in this later stage of its history 
changes it into an utterance which an entire nation may sing. 
All these things are to be considered in the examination of 
the questions which relate to the methods employed by the 
sacred writers and compilers. It is easy to assert. It is more 
easy to deny. It is difficult only to weigh, and to consider. 



